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Notauine tends more powerfully in our 
opinion, to evince the extension of know- 
ledge, and to encourage a belief of its ul- 
timate diffusion thoughout all ranks of 
society, than the rapid increase and success 
of periodical literature. There is scarce- 
ly a branch of knowledge whatever, sub- 
servient to utility or to amusement, which 
does not exclusively employ the pages of 
some weekly, monthly, or quarterly jour- 
nal ; and which does not thereby afford to 
the cultivator of that particular science, a 
cheap and convenient, and, might be ad- 
ded, a royal road to its easy and expe ti- 
tious attainment. 'To enumerate instances 
in point is surely unnecessary ; and yet it 
were a curious investigation, to €xamine 
the list of publications of this kind, which 
are almost daily issuing in regular succes- 
sion from the press, and which afford to a 
numberless host of needy wretches, eni- | 
ployment and support from the lordling | 








| 


It is a matter of some gratulation to us, 
that this work has been started in this coun- 
try; and in that part of it too, to which 
the world is chiefly indebted for that ef- 
fectual improvement in education, the es- 
tablishment of public schools, which bids 
fair at no very distant period, to introduce | 
a veritable equality among men, by the 
universal dispensation of knowledge and 
truth. A werk like the journal will be 
well calculated to further the progress of 
education, and to elicit a spirit of inquiry 
and discussion, respecting the most effi- 
cient methods of communicating know- 
ledge at the least possible cost of time and 
money. Its object being so praiseworthy, 
should meet with general encouragement ; 
and there can be no doubt that a liberal 
patronage will be extended to it, wherever 
the merits of the important questions it is 
intended to discuss, will become fully 
If it serve no other purpose, it 
will aid effectually in the intellectual im- 
provement of our teachersof youth ; and 
from this class it is especially entitled to at- 
tention and respect. The duties they have 


} 
} 


known. 


to perform are arduous and delicate, and | 
lin society, nothing has yet 


editor, who dictates the law to his readers, | of a highly responsible character. They 
down to the starving housewife, who folds | are thus—at least a part of then— detailed 
the sheets and stitches the covers of each | by the philosopher to whom we have already 


number. 


The subject of education, all | referred : 


“To watch over the associations 


important as it is, and fruitful in themes of | which they (youth) form in their tender 
speculation and matter of fact, has been | years, to give them early habits of mental 
hitherto strangely neglected by those who | activity ; to rouse their curiosity, and to di- 


devote themselves to this department of li- 
terature. That itis a science in itself does 
not admit of a doubt, and that it requires 
an ample store of knowledge, and a parti- 
cular acquaintance with the philosophy of 
the human mind, has been so clearly and 
eloquently demonstrated by Dugald Stew- 
art, that it seems almost superfluous and 
hopeless to add any force to the reasoning 
he advances on the subject. It was, there- 
fore, with some little tendency to laughter, 
that we observed not long since in a con- 
temporary review,* the idea boldly advan- 
ced as original; and as one on whom the wri- 
ter presumed he might be allowed to ven- 
ture, that education should be advanced to 
the dignity of a science !—wonderful dis- 
covery !—Surely such a discoverer cannot 
rank beneath a Newton or a Harvey. 
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rect it to proper objects ; to exercise their 
ingenuity and invention ; to cultivate in 
their minds a turn for speculation, and at 
the same time preserve their attention 
alive to the objects around them; to 
awaken their sensibilities to the beauties 
of nature, and to inspire them with a re- 
lish for intellectual enjoyment ; these form 
but a part of the business of education ; 
and yet the execution of even this part re- 
quires an acquaintance with the general 
principles of our nature, which .seldom 
falls to the lot of those to whom the in- 
struction of youth is commonly intrusted.” 

The following passage from the Pro- 
spectus, explains one of the leading ob- 
jects intended to be discussed in the Jour- 
nal of Education, and it is a highly inter- 
esting one to parents : 


*“* Within a few years, public sentiment has 


| 
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undergone a favourable change on the subject 
of early education. Learning is made easy and 
pleasant, by the judicious forms in which it is 
presented ; and the disposition of children is 
cultivated by the milder methods. But, of all 
the attempts which have been mace to render 
the morning of life a season of pure enjoyment. 
the system of infant schools seems the most 
successful. In England, these schools have 
hitherto been applied to the melioration of the 
condition of the poor; they have been employ- 
There is 
uo good reason, however, why they should be 
restricted to any one class, whilst they are so 
well calculated for the benefit of all. Nor is 
there any reason why they should not be adopt- 
ed as valuable auxiliaries to the best parenta! 


ed as a substitute for maternal care 


| management; and we are happy to observe the 


system of these schools introduced in the initia- 
tory department of the high-school of New- 
York. The establishment of infant schools we 
look upon as one of the most important epochs 
in the history of We 
every endeavour to render this subject familiar 


education. shall use 


to the minds of our readers, by communicating 


all the information we can procure regarding 


the details of the system, and _ its 
abroad and at home. 


progress 


“In this evra of great and rapid revolutions 
appeared which 
seems likely to be attended with more extensive 
and lasting effects, than the formation of me- 
chanics’ institutions. Taking their rise from 
the legacy of an individual, they have spread 
over Great Britain with a rapidity which re- 
minds us more of the operations of the tele- | 
graph, than of the movements of a whole peo- 
ple, on the sober subject of education. The 
mechanic classes of British society, are prose- 
cuting this subject with an energy which begins 
to make the wealthy and the highly educated 
feel uneasy for their rank in the scale of mind. 

¢¢ Whilst, in our country, no jealousy of such 
a kind can ever exist in the minds ef the latter 
class, the same spirit of improvement is active 
among the former. We shall endeavour to 
make our pagesthe vehicle of infermation on 
this interesting subject; and, in an early num- 
ber of our work, we shall present an historical 
sketch of mechanics’ institutions. 


« A subject of still higher importance to ou: 
couutry, so large a proportion of whose popu- 
lation are farmers, is the establishment of book 
societies and lending libraries for the benefit of 
the faiming class, in the country towns and 
vil!ages of England and Scotland. Our utmost 
eadeayours shall be used, to furnished intelli- 
gence concerning these and other institutions, 
which may be matter of interest to agricultura! 
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readers in our own country. The extensive 
formation of libraries of the above kind, in con- 
nexion with our already flourishing agricultu- 
ral societies, will coutribute to diffuse still 
more widely a taste for lectures on chemistry 
and other sciences connected with agriculture. 


“The national university of England, now 
going into operation in the city of London, we 
consider as an institution highly important, 


from the immense benefit which it promises to | 
the middle class of British society, and to the | 


interests of that country at large; as well as 
from the aid which it will afford to the diffusion 
We shall 
give an earnest attention to the plans and pro- 


of science throughout the world. 


ceedings of this institution, and report, from 


time to time, whatever may seem interesting to | 


our readers. 


‘“* The proposed national university of our 
‘ountry, we regard with deep-felt interest, and 
shal) consider every article of intelligence re- 
specting it, asimportantto every member of the 
community. 


‘¢The preparing of instructers for the dis- 
charge of their duties, is a subject which deeply 


concerns the well-being of our country. There 


are decided indications of public sentiment on 
this topic, which seem to demand much of our 
attention ; and we shall improve every suitable 
opportunity of bringing forward whatever is 
connected with this indispensable preliminary 
to good instruction.” 


There are some interesting accounts in 
the journal of the High Schools of New- 
York and Boston, of French schools, Xc. 


SS —— 


MISCELLANY. 
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CIVILIZATION. 


We hear nota little of civilized nations, 
of the progress of civilization, of savage 
nations, of barbarous ones, of refinement, 
and of morals, institutions, improvement, 
retrogradation, and much more. AI this 
appears abundantly plain andeasy. It has 
found food for dancing-masters, and poli- 
ticians, and moralists, and play-wrights; 


it has found occupation for the pens of 


poets and historians ; it is matter for every- 


day remark, and every-day conversation ;| 


and yet, what is civilization >—where is it 
—what does it consist in—by whatis it ex- 


cluded—where does it comimence—where 


does it end—by what signs is it known-— 


how is it defined—-in short, what does it) 


mean ? 


—till they compare with neighbour na- 
tions ; nobody agrees, nobody knows what 
itis. At least we do not—thatis certain. 
There is civilization in arts, civilization 
in laws and government, civilization in 
) War, Civilization in courtship, civilization 
| in marriage, civilization in eating and 
drinking, civilization in music, and so on ; 
| but the fightang and the marrying, and the 





| legislating, and the courting, and the drink- 
|ing, differ between pole and pole, just as 
‘much as the latitudes do; and if some 
| people think others uncivilized, in these 
and other matters—in return, other people 
are of opinion, that they are the sole pos- 
sessors of civilization, and that all the 
| Some people are barbarians. It is really 
a very difficult problem. Who shall de- 
| cide ? 
| The Persians have been a civilized peo- 
| ple since the time of—Rustam perhaps— 
‘certainly before Cyrus. Ahasuerus was a 
|highly civilized personage. Every one 
| knows that there is no stronger proof of ci- 
| vilization than to possess a gallows; we 
| need not quote the well known story in con- 
‘firmation. Now the gallows of Haman 
was fifty feethigh. Besides, he was a very 





‘chivalrous personage ; he gave his lady- 
love not only the lives of all her friends, 
but those of all her enemies. 
talk of the civilization of ancient Persia, 
oe of modern Persia ? They are dandies 
'in dress and in horses ; they evince their 
| civilization as Solomon did, by the abun- 
| dance of their wives—by their sects in re- 
|ligion by their poetry—by their ministe- 
(tial intrigues—by their attachment and 
| submission to Monarehy, that most genteel 
and civilized of all the modes of govern- 
ment, 


of other people ? They handle their meat 
| with their fingers, and Other people prick 
their mouths with horrid forks : they de- 
light in sitting still, as becomes gentility 
and nothing-to-doishness ; other people 
are always vulgarly busy and walking 
| about—always ina fuss. They use lan- 
| guage for the very purposes for which it 





| was intended—to conceal their sentiments ; 
| Other people do the same, But when it is 
| discovered that Other people do so, by the 
| other Others, the gentleman must submit 


And what do these Some people think | 


| 
| 
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friend’s dinner is sacred, though he were 
an enemy. In Europe, thesafest and best 
way of cheating your friend is to dine him 
well. Dine him as much as you may, you 
may cheat him at dinner, cheat him before 
dinner, cheat him after dinner. Abuse him 
after he is gone—vote him a bore—ask him 
for the sole purpose of blinding his eyes. 
Stab him at dinner, as the civilized and 
chivalric Highlanders did. Poison his 
drink, as they did in civilized Venice. 
Seduce and abuse his wife, as they do every 
where. That is civilization in Arabia ; 
this is civilization in Europe. So do civi 
lizations differ. 

In Negroland, Mumbo Jumbo keeps all 
the bad wives in order ; the people are too 
civilized to penetrate the mystery which 
they know. In England, the Chancellor, 
aud House of Lords, and Doctors’ Com- 
mous, and the Sheriifs’ Courts, and Juries 
special and non-special, labour at the same 
trade ; and the wives will not keep order, 
and every body pries into the mystery, and 
the “ murder is out,” and one murdei 
makes more, and—so civilizations differ. 

In France, if frail woman errs, all the 
sex strive to conceal the error in which all 
the sex must effectively participate. ivi 


| lization argues thet no good can arise from 
But why! 


persecution and disclosure ; that nothing 
but evil can follow if it be untrue, and that 
no good can accrue if well founded. Ci- 
vilization, in England, raises up in arms 
the whole sex, to denounce the lapse from 
virtue. Achd@rnement pursues the reality, 
and slander and scandal the suspicion, 
Thus do civilizations differ, by the short 


‘interval of * La Manche Britannique.” 


In the matter of wives again : In Tur- 
key, the man permits no liberties ; but now 
and then he sews her up ina sack, and 
throws her into the Bosphorus or the Black 
Sea. In England she is permitted all li- 
berties ; and when she has taken one too 


many, the matter is arranged by means of 


a woolsack, in a somewhat more operose 
Each is esteemed, in each land. 
the essence of civilization. 3 

In Germany, she may do whatever she 
pleases, and nobody cares. That argues 


| civilization perfected. In China, she does 


it by stealth. QOtaheite manages it in the 


>|German fashion. Italy and Spain by 


|to be shot that he may prove his—what 
| his falsehood or his veracity ; and he shoot- 
‘er is allowed to commit a second injury, 


. | ° 
Every one knows what he means by it— | that he may prove he has not committed 


| 


(ill he is asked . every one knows what “oe first. Persia thinks this barbarism— 


means—till he compares opinions with his 
neighbour ; all nations know what it means | 


England, givilization. Thus opinions differ. 
In Arabia, he who has eaten of his 


; 
| 


; 


means of a cavaliere servente. At Ashan- 
tee and Dahomy, the woman draws a cur- 
tain—a curtain as irretractible as the veii 
of the temple ; elsewhere, he leaves his 
slippers outside, to prove he is not there. 
All, each and all, are modes of civiliza- 
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tion. They are all chivalry—and thus do 
chivalries differ. 

Thus also do civilizations differ in other 
matters ; greater and less, less and greater. 
In Arabia Felix, a bag of sand goes for as 
much money as any one chouses to say it 
contains ; in England it sells for a half- 
penny. A man’s word is taken in that ci- 
vilized country for any thing ; in civilized 
Europe, no man will take another’s word 
for a half-penny, much less for a thousand 
pounds. The lawyer must be called in to 
guarantee it, and the law and the stamp- 
office ; and whoever took the word of law 
or lawyer, or office ? One rogue is set up 
to check another, one system to check 
another system, one piece of paper to check 
another piece of paper. That is Arab 
civilization ; this is European civiliza- 
tion. 

What then is civilization ? “ Pass—we 
cannot tell.” Civilization in Europe, 1s to 
be the most profligate part of society—to 
cheat your friend at cards or dice—to cor- 
rupt his wife and seduce his daughter—to 
drink a man’s self to the state of a beast— 
to make and maintain a system of laws for 
the purpose of evading and preventing 


their enemies. The Javanese eat thei 
friends; and, that refinement may not be 
wanting in their civilization, they sauce 
them with lemon juice and Cayenne pepper. 
Nations more ancient, whom we must not 
quote for fear of showing our learning, did 
the same. 

Trade, commerce, is especially the pro- 
duce of civilization; it is the strongest 
evidence of a civilized country and state 
of things, next to law and the gallows. In 
European civilization every man’s trade is 
to overreach his neighbour. It is the high- 
est proof and mark oi civilization to cheat 


friends, and next your enemies, or reverse- 
ly ; the merit is much the same either way. 
In Negroland (that Negroland has strange 


counter declaration ; an Englishman would 


rupt before payment was due. 


best and most—-to overreach first your | 


notions of civilization) a man leaves his 
commodity on the ground to the purchaser’s 
appraisement; it is bought, or not, by ay 





steal it, and never pay the price, or he 
would give a promissory note which he ne- 
ver intended to pay, or a bill of exchange 
which would be protested, or become bank- 


cicisbeo—and in New Zealand, by a pre- 
sent of naked skulls and baked heads. 

Each process, and many more which it 
would be endiess to enumerate, is equally 
civilized—all equally pride themselves in 
politeness and  perfection—all 
others; and who shall decide ? 

If we believe Boswell and Johnson, it 
was a Highlander’s politeness to his chief 
to “ cut his bones” for him. In Japans 
the gentleman proves his perfect civility 
and civilization by cutting open his abdo- 
men upon a gentle hint from his chief—let 
ting the “ abominable” viscera, as somes 
one calls them, fall out. Civilization, in 
Great Tartary, consists in sneezing when 
ever the Lama thinks fit to give the audible 
sign. In China, it ts for the lady to lame 
herself, by condensing her foot into the 
cavity of a tooth-pick case—in Nootka, to 
carry a log of wood in her ears—in one 
place to black her teeth, in another to draw 
them, in a third to file them into nails— 
here, to fill the head with grease and white 
powder—there, with grease and red pow 
der—elsewhere, with grease alone. 

Who shall decide whether the most ci 
vilized nation is that to which nature hath 


despise 


names Semana toms 


And yet England is clearly the more ci- 


justice—to cut your antagonist’s throat, or} _. . : 
vilized nation of the two, since it makes 


blow his brains out, when you have offend- dsr fot iad “ee 
ed him—in particular, if you have seduced ee ee 
or cideenield Ade thle kd Dee and builds up a Liverpool, with ducks, and 
P ‘ 9 ee) (a Lord Mayor and a Corporation, that it 
your honour and virtue by murdering him EI : 
—to lie all day long, or whenever it suits may transfer them from cultivating millet 
, : and coeoa-nuts at home for themselves, to 
convenience, and to prove your truth by . . ti 
proce : .. | hoeing eoffee and boiling sugar for other 
killing the man that reminds you of it; ; d Beale ams Bayi lin Afri 
: "Oy eople; and makes them mad in Africa x ; 
and to be justified in the eyes of the world ca a sidis aidinhs to einialan a che endless tail of a Chinese, the turban of a 
: a os i ion and che- 
by this satisfactory and convincing method}. ‘ ; Moslem, or a Kevenhuller hat, breeches or 
‘ mistry produce in the West Indies, that} | . 
of exculpation. ; “a ; kilts, caftans or spencers, twenty wives oO} 
i ; » they may be chained in tiers and carried to . 
Civilization, in Hindostan and Turkey one, crooked sabres or straight ones, 
: .”?| make more rum, so as to keep up the sys- ee 
is proved by tenderness and consideration ‘iden wk colenendeed saiaitiaision smoking tobacco through the mouth, or 
for the inferior animals—for the dumb cre- fo th : ; ee cut "| taking it into the nose? Each despises the 
ation, as we affectedly call it. In Eng- By ne deg yes ae a oe other—who is the judge ? 
land, very particularly, it is proved by bait-| °° °@*MY, © ments o ngiane;) It is the essence of civilization to have 
ing bulls, fighting cocks, throwing sticks at | °!4 Ireland, old Scotland, a man lied one nothing to do; nothing to do is the only 
them at Shrovetide, turning curs loose upon | S°F® and was hanged to save his friend Si gentleman. To bea gentleman, is to have 
tame lions, hunting hares and foxes, baiting life. in “ modem, the proot of civilize mounted to the summit of civilization. A 
adgers, and putting pins through the tails ig has nothing to do—but to eat; a Tur 
badg 1 putting pins through the tail tion is to lie and swear for the purpose of pig h hing to do—but to eat Turk 
of cockchaffers. In France, a postillion hanging him—or else to let him be hang- has nothing to do, or tries hard to do no- 
proves his civilization by kindness to his od, nnd drawn, and, quartered, $00, Af; itis 


: tool d lai thing; an Englishman, an Europeon, ts 
: , Ww w aim— :; 
horse—in England, he shows it by flogging | D°C®SS4!Y>_ vale e took on, and exclaim—! always doing, always in afuss. "Phe Turk is 
him once a minute. how shocking ' 


the civilized man—the other is a barbarian. 
Yet there are variations too in all these} Marriage, like hanging, has its civiliza- 


The Englishman imagines himself civi 
matters. The French people, in the high-| tion too. In Georgia the bride is carried | lized because his laws would reach from here 


est state of their civilization, ate up the| by the sword—in England, by a settlement} to Turkey, and his law suits from the Hejira 


given the protuberance behind, or that 
which must imitate it by borrowing a cush 
ion from the mantuamaker ?—whether she 
who daubs her cheeks with carmine, or she 
who plasters it with red ochre, approaches 
nearest to civilization ? 

Which carries the strongest evidence of 
civilization ? the Chancellor’s wig, or the 


Marechal D’Ancre, and as much of Ma- 
dame de Lamballe as they could get at, 
and every bit of poor Monsieur Patris, be- 
eause his flesh was so white, “ a cause qu’il 
avott tante mange de poulets.” The New 
Zeaianders hold it high civilization to eat 


|—in New Holland, by a good sound cud- 
gelling. In England, again, by preaching 
and conversion—while, in Greenland, she 
is converted by blubber and oil—in France, 
by her mother and the family confessor— 
in Italy, by the prospect of freedom and a 








to the second coming, when the great pit 
will be divided among the hungry souls of 
the Moslem. The Turk thinks himself the 
civilized native because all his laws are in 
his bible, and his suits are determined ie 
five minutes—thus do opinions differ. Jo 








i 








‘ proved, is proved, by sending the ladies to 
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nathan considers himself an rept eghipene! 
on his mother land, because he can bully 
his superior, because the more you ring the | 
bell the more he won’t come; because he 
can judge causes and keep an ale-house; 
because he has got rid of all troublesome | 





observances—at least he “ guesses” that 
he has advanced “a grade.” Europe | 
“ guessed” that it proved its civilization | 
by multiplying and magnifying the trouble | 
and number of its observances; Jonathan, | 
and the book of Court Etiquette of Louis, | 
are in diametrics on this insoluble point. | 

If we descend to other matters, it was the 
quintessence of civilization in Ireland, and 
it is perhaps the same still, to imprison your 
best friends, lock them up, and make them 
The more 
the host and the guests approach to the 
State of beasts, the more civilized were they 
esteemed. 


drunk first, and sick afterwards. 


In Scotland, the mode of proot 
was the same, but, instead of claret, the 
whiskey 
these lands, and in 


material was Civilization in 


England also, was 


their own retreats, and despising them, 
that greater fieedom may ensue for dirty 





conversauon and guzzling. France proves 
its civilization by attending them to the Sa- | 
on, as they did to the > 
l they did to the salle a 


Again, an Englishman picks his teeth and | 


nanger. | 


gargles in his water glass at dinner, in pre- 
a 


. } 
sence—does, in company, every thing that} 


nations otherwise civilized perform in pri- | 
vate ; while Madame de Rambouillet proves 
her civilization in another way, in analo- 
gous matters. If an English woman has 
aught to conceal in her love of flowers, she 
contrives that all the world shall know it; 
the French woman has no subterfuges, and 
nobody guesses, or is at the trouble of 
trying to guess. All countries have their 
separate estimates of civilization. 

Ap approved mode of civilizing uncivi- 
lized nations, is to sell to them a blanket 
full of small-pox ; set them by the ears by 
means of some gunpowder and methodist 
preachers; cheat them out of beaver with 
Brummagem guns; rob them of their 
lands, and so forth. Logan, on the contra- 
ry, proposes himself as the only civilized 
man, and his nation as the only civilized 
nation; and he despises the uncivilized 
barbarians who cheat him with psalm-sing- 
ing and bad locks. In this case alone our 
decision is easy; Logan and his people 
* have it” hollow. 

The Greeks were a highly civilized peo- 
ple; they proved it by making housemaids 
of their wives, and treating them with ne- 





glect, while they worshipped Plirynes and 
Aspasius. The Romans were not less ci- 
vilized—they did not admit their wives 
and daughters to eat with them at table 
they did not permit them to taste wine— 
they considered them as furniture, the law 
made them chattels, they sold them to their 
friends. And mark how civilizations agree. 
The Otaheitan chief isa Greek and a Ro- 
man in the matter of dinner; a drunken 
butcher of Smithfield sells his wife also, 
These are concordances of civilization. 

The Greeks and the Romans were the 
only civilized people of the world—the rest 
were all barbarians. Barbarous Egypt 
was covered with temples and pyramids, 
any one of which would have extinguished 
all Rome. Rome civilized- her town by 
importing the barbarous obelisks of barba- 
rian Egypt. Barbarous Babylon would 
have contained all the towns of civilized 
Greece, and more—she had been a barba- 
rian from the flood; civilized Greece, a 
thousand years after, was to be charmed by 
the harp of Orpheus. She throve wonder- 
fully in civilization, it cannot be denied— 
when she borrowed all the learning, art, 
and science, of barbarous India, and called 
it her own. What was the barbarism of 
the one, became the civilization of the 
other. 

Greece proved her civilization again, by 
making her women turn in a mill, like hor- 
ses. Norman chivalry proved its civiliza- 
tion by worshipping its women. The fash- 
ion of treating women, say moralists, is 
the test of civilization—it remains to settle 
whether the Norman savages or the philo- 
sophers of Greece were the most civilized. 
The Volcanoes of the Dead Sea broke 
loose to put an end to—what was it? bar- 


barism or civilization. Here doctors differ, 
and nations too—we do not decide. 


The civilized Greeks boxed like Ken- 
tucky men, at their compotations, gave each 
other black eyes, and scolded like Billings- 
gate. Alexander carried this civilization 
into the Jand of the barbarous Persians and 
Indians. They wore swords and armour 
in times of peace, at home and among 
their friends. So do the Malays, and the 
savage Moors. Here civilizations agree 
again; and the civilized Scythians fought 
over their cups, as did the civilized Athe- 
nians and the civilized Paddies. 

We area civilized people, par excel- 
lence, by means of our arts; by the art of 
navigation especially ; by the art of print- 
ing mre especially still; by drinking tea 
more especially of all; by distilling gin 
and brandy very especially. But these arts 





did not civilize the people who taught them 
to us; thus civilization, in one latitude, is 
not civilization in another, as we have pro- 
ved before. 

Barbarians show their civilization by 
their tolerance in matters of religion—suchi 
is the consequence of being conceited. All 
civilization is indeed but conceit—for we 
conceive ours to consist in murdering each 
other to decide whether bread is fish: 
whether a man with a mitre on his head 
may make every man kiss his toe ; whether 
of two other men without mitres, Wesley 
is better than Whitfield, or Whitfield than 
Wesley. 

As to dancing, civilizations change with 
the age as well as the latitude. Minuets de 
la cour, highland reels, waltzes, quadrills, 
corants, jiggs, and so on, each and all are 
civilized some when and where, and _bar- 
barous at some other when and wheres. 
Thus there have been times and places 
where civilization consisted in big wigs, 
in steel armour, in shaved crowns, shaved 
beards, mustachios, false rumps, boots, silk 
stockings, and endless more matters—but 
these belong to the civilization of fashions, 
and that, in itself, is an endless chapter. 
We must not make our’s endless, and shall 
therefore end—leaving the remainder to 
those who choose to study the policies, 
usages, religions, dresses, morals, virtues, 
vices, amusements, and so on, of mankind. 
Let those who can, define civilization—let 
those who know how, define barbarism. 
Let him who canyegulate the age, the plan. 
the mode, of civilization, write his chaptei 
also—we have done our duty. Let him who 
can trace the evanescent limit between civi- 
lization and barbarism define it; let him 
inform us who of all is the civilized man, 
which of all was the civilized age, which 
of allis the civilized age, what religion, 
what laws, what manners, what customs, 
are customs of civilization. 

If he is at a loss, let him judge and de- 
fine as a Hindoo, as a Laplander, as an 
Italian, as an Australasian, as a Samoiede. 
as a Greek, as a Kamtschatkan, as an Eng- 
lishman, as a Greenlander, a Turk, an 
American, a Cossack, a Russian, a Sia- 
mese, a Spaniard, a Pole, a Paddy, a Cal- 
muc—he cannot fail to find it out. If he 
is stillat a Joss, let him begin with Adam, 
and end with George the Fourth. We ex- 
pect his solution with impatience ; for, till 
then, we really know not how to balance 
ourselves, (in spite of Lord Chesterfield,) 
how to eat, drink, sit, stand, or lie, clothe 
or build, fight or make love, build up go. 
vernments, or pull them dawn. 
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POPE'S WORKS.—(Concluded.) 


The Dunciad holds a middle rank be- 
tween the delicate, sprightl7, airy style of 
the Rape of the Lock, and the serious and 
severe of the professed satires; but it is 
written with more power and wit than 
either. 


Here, too, the author is unrivalled in the 
scope of his satire, as well as the brilliant 
execution of the details; in the grasp of 
mind to conceive a plan that should com- 
prise such a crowd of apparently hetero- 
geneous subjects, and in the copiousness of 
wit, and happiness of illustration on each. 
And, if merit is to be estimated by success, 
there is no poem upon record which so 
completely accomplished the purpose for 
which it was planned—the communication 
of poetic pleasure in the exposure of ma- 
levelence and folly. Dr. Warton asks, 
what are the sensations of a man after 
reading Gray’s Odes and Elegy, and after 
he has been reading the Dunciad? as well | 
might he ask what are his sensations after | 
the Elegy in a Churchyard, and that on a} 
drowned cat? If such were the canons of 
criticism, we must confine our admiration 
to those poets 





** Qui toujours sur un ton semblent psalmodier.”” 


The general fault of the Dunciad is, 
the necessity which the plan involved, of 
making each dunce openly declare himself 
a favourer of dulness, thus obliging him to 
do what no dunce ever did. And the par- 
ticular faults are the coarseness, and nasti- 
ness, which no wit in conception, or ele- 
gance in language, can compensate; and 
which was a stain in the miad of Pope; 
contracted, probably, froma contaminating | 
familiarity with the filth of Swift’s. In| 
the graver “ Satires,” these stains are but 
seldom seen, and generally redeemed by 
the moral feeling, which has dictated a 
strong, thongh somewhat offensive expres- 
sion. Much has been said -on the legiti- 
mate object of satire ; and Pope has been 
accused of having transgressed the proper 
limits, and deviated into libel and Jam- 
poon. The whole question is obviously so 
much a matter of degree, that the assign- 
ment of limits is a difficult task. To con- 
fine satire to vice, and let the vicious pass 
unwhipped, would be making a mere tink- 
ling cymbal of it. But those oaly of no- 
torious vice, those who obtrude their vices 
on the public, should be dragged forth to 
public punishment; for no general benefit. 
or individual amendment, can compensate 








for the violation of domestic privacy, which 
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a contrary proceeding involves. Indeed, | factoriness cominon 


the individual amendment is so very partial 
aod problematical a good, that public chas- 
tisement can only be justified by the hope 
of deterring the many, and the considera- 
tion that it is easier to prevent incipient, 
than to reform inveterate offenders. But 
this object of satire is ridiculed by Dy. 
Warton and Mr. Bowles, who taunt Pope 
with vanity and presumption, in pretending 
te reform the age by his writings. There 


to the shallowest and 
profoundest speculations involving the mys- 
tery of the origin of evil; which God hath 
not thoughi fit to illumine by revelation and 
in the depths of which the brightest ray of 


rr} 


human intellect is lost ; “ The jaws of dark- 
ness do devour it up.” 


In engaging in metaphysical discussion: 





Pope certainly undertook a task to which 
[he was not competent. He was not suffi- 


lciently acquainted with the writings of me- 


can be no doubi, however, that his shafts of | taphysicians to foresee the inferences which 


satire, pointed by wit, and winged by verse, 
have struck on many a heart callous to all 
but the dread of infamy; and this not 
merely in the individuals actually exposed, 
but in all, of every age, who recognise the 
same character in themselves, or fear the 
application of it by others. Nor is the ef- 
fect of satire confined to daunting vice; 
virtue feels her confidence increasec by 
being armed with such weapons; aud her 
conscious dignity and scorn auginented, in 
beholding vice so humbled and chastised.— 
Pope, therefore, instead of being justly ri- 
diculed for his manly confidence in the 
talent that was intrusted to him, and the 
declaration 

‘¢ That whilst he lived no rich or noble knave 

Should walk the earth in credit to his grave,’’ 
would have been amply justified in extend- 
ing the menace to all future generations ; 
for, throughout all, his bursts of eloquent 
indignation, and his keen sarcasin, will be 
in the memory and mouth of every one, 
ready to brand the felons as they rise, . 

‘* Or pierce the monsters struggling in the shell.’ 
The same extensive power may be attri- 
buted to his beauiiful pictures and eulogies 
of virtue, his maxims of morality, his terse 
arguments in vindication of the Deity, and 
elucidation of the nature of man. Let it 
not, however, be imagined, that “ when he 
stooped to truth, and moralized bis song,” 
his province is no longer that of imagina- 
tion and passion :—({Bowles’s Reply in 
Pamphleteer, No. xxxv. p. 239.) On the 
contrary, in ali his moral writings, his pro- 
vince was to recommend reason, and at- 
tract attention to moral subjects, by deco- 
rating both with the gayest flowers of fan- 
cy, and interesting the passions by the 
most powerful expressions of indignation 
and admiration, of love, hatred, and con- 
tempt, all strengthened by appeals to living 
examples on the stage of life, or in the 
page of history. In speaking, as above, of 
the arguments of the Ethic Epistles, and 
Essay on. Man, the details only of these 
are intended; for the general argument 
participates in the confusion and unsatis- 


might be drawn from some of his positions, 
‘and from which it required all the ingenui 

ity of Warburton to defend them. Of that 
ingenuity, however, he with avidity availed 
himself, when he saw that he was in dan- 
ger of being considered a maintainer of 
\fatalism, and oppugner of Providence and 
revealed religion. And Mr. Bowles justly 
| p. 9.) “ Tt is but fair that 
he should have that interpretation by which 
he deliberately wished to abide.” Yet 
| Warton labours to fix the character of infi- 
‘delity, not merely on the poem, but the 
‘inan :— the man whose tenor of life would 


4. 
ae 


observes, (v. ili. 


| have done honour to any religion, and who 
'so far preferred that in which he had been 
| broughve up, as to expose himself, for its 
| sake, to civil disabilities and various per- 
| sonal inconveniencies, in tires of extreme 
political jealousy and religious rancour. 
| But the misconstructions both of the poet 
jand the poem arose from precisely the 
same perversity in the critics which he had 
| reprehended in the philosophers, judging 
betes apart, and not from the whole. His 
object is announeed in the outset-—* To 
|vindicate the waysof God to man;” and 
| however he may, by metaphysical subtlety, 
ibe shown to have sometimes mistaken th: 
\imeans of doing so, the intention is as ap 
parent throughout, as in the preliminary 
problem. But Warton not only considers 
these means as inadequate to their direct 
ebdject, but as having a collateral tendency 
to impugn revelation, and especially the 
doctrine of a future state; for (vol. iii. p. 
8.) he explains the principle “ whateve: 
is, is right,” to mean, that “we have no 
occasion to call in the notion of a future 
life to vindicate the ways of God to man, 
because they are fully and sufficiently be- 
nevoleat and just in the present ;” in direct 
contradiction to the observation, which th 
poet has again and again urged, that this 
state of existence is not the whole in which: 
man is concerned, but that he 





*“ Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal ; 
’Tis but a part we see, and nota whole.’ ~ 





if we did see the whole, both the presen’ 
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state and that to which we are verging, 
then we should see that “ whatever is, ts 


right,” in the sense in which Dryden had | 


: i 
employed the maxim before : 
‘’ Whatever is, is right, though purblind man } 
Sees but part of the chain, the nearest link 
His eyes not carrying to the equal beam 


That poises all, above.”’ 


Many other passages in the Essay on 
Man tend to the same purpose ; but it may 
suffice to have pointed out this prime sub- 


ject of misrepreseitation, and to refer, for 
the fuller statement of that and other mis- 


representations, to the clear and able vindi- 


o 


cation by Mr. Roscoe, (vol. v. p. 8 and 


vol. x. p. 291. 315. 398.) 
In ali the erand esseutials of moral ex- 


- 


cellence, Pope stands pre-eminent among 
the sons of fame; for it bas too often been | 


found, that the possessors of high talents, 
imagining that they could, by them alone, 





command the respect of society, and ob- | 


tain the rewards of it, have neglected to} 


practise the self-denial so requisite to the 
formation of truly social and virtuous qua- 
lities. Avouthnot well appreciated the 
worth of such qualities in a man of ge- 


nius. In his farewell letter, when he con- 


sidered himself on a death-bed, he says— 

‘IT must be so sincere as to own, that! 
though i could not help valuing you for 
those talents which the world prizes, yet 
they were not the foundation of my friend- 


ship; they were quite of another sort; nor 
shall { at present offend you by enumera- | 
ting them; and I make it my last request, | 
that you will continue that noble disdain | 


and abhorrence of vice, which you seem 
naturally endued with.”—( Roscoe, vol. x. 


119.) 


Pope was reared, from his birth, in the 
bosom of domestic affection—the nurse of | 
all the virtues. He was the only child of 
his parents ; and, as asickly child, was fos- | 
tered with more than common fondness; | 
like Goérvyl’s “* miserable hope, the dearer 
for its weakness.” And if the indulgence 
were even carried to excess, how well 


might the parents of such a son have) 
pleaded their excuse!  Puisque le jour | 
peut lui manquer, laissons-le un peu jouir 
e Paurore.” They enjoyed, however. the | 
elight of this early indulgence, and of 
beholding too the object of their solicitude 
transcending in his maturity their fondest 
anticipations; devoting himself to their | 
happiness ; withdrawing from the blaze of 


a 
u 
d 


fame and blandishments of society, to give | 
them the comfort of his presence; to re- 


turn the care and affectton which they had 
iavished on the morning of his life, in re- 


| troublesome; though he seems to have 


| paralleled in literary biography, and which j 
|is alike honourable to the poet and to 
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lieving the irksomeness, in soothing the 
pains, and guarding the tranquil pleasures 
of the evening of theirs. 

To the infirmity of his frame, and the 
tenderness of his nurture, some of the 
weaknesses as well as some of the excellen- 
cies of his character may be traced. From 
having been the object of first importance 
in his own family, he became habituated 
to the receiving of minute attentions, and 
to the gratification of petty wishes; and 
when his good sense showed him that these 
were incompatible with the commerce of 
general society, he sought to obtain, by 
oblique hints, (which his ingenuity would 
always readily suggest,) what he deemed it 
unpolite directly to require And to ser- 
vants, he is said to have been particularly 





been ready to indemnify them by his libe- 
rality ; for Johnson tells us, “ Lord Ox- 
ford’s servant declared, that in the house 
where her business was to answer his call, 
> But they 
who are in the full enjoyment of a healthy | 
organization can have no conception of the! 


she would not ask for wages.’ 


thousand little uneasinesses that are always | 
. . e ' 
gnawing at the peace of him, to whom de-! 


| formity makes every motion a discomfort, 


and into whose cup of enjoyment disease | 
is every moment dropping something bit- : 
ter; and when ta these are added the exe | 
quisite sensibility of genius, a charitable 
mind will readily pardon any little exac- 
tions, or even frailties of temper; nor suf- 
fer them to weigh much in the balancing 
of general characier, more especially, , 


| where all important and deliberate acts: 


are found to flow from a heart fraught with | 
generosity and benevolence. That Pope’s 
was such, is evinced by the strong testi- 


mony of Swift, already cited; by his kind} 
forbearance and liberal contribution to the | 
necessities of the perverse Savage; by his 
fraternal adoption and domestication of 
Gay; and by annually appropriating an 
unusually large portion of his income to 
the purposes of private charity. 

When such warm and kind feelings | 
were concentrated in individual attach-| 





'ments, they produced an intensity and con- | 


stancy of friendship, which is not easily | 


| 


those who were the objects of such affec- | 
tion. Fer they were evidently selected | 
from no regard to siation, talent, or cele-! 


brity; but solely for the qualities of the | 


self independent; but as his society was} 
courted by all classes, he occasionally | 


found persons with these primary qualities 
united to the other secondary recommen- 
dations, and had no mean jealousy, or ple- 
beian pride, to prevent. his cultivating 
their intimacy, on terms of moral and in- 
tellectual equality, joined with the gentle- 
manly feeling of the courtesies due to 
rank. 

“ It cannot be matter of surprise, that a 
man possessed of such eminent virtues and 
talents, to which those of the first celebrity 
for both vied in paying the tribute of ap- 
plause and affection, should have enter- 
tained a high idea of his own character 





and consequence; and if this sometimes 


degenerated into overweeningness, it must 
be considered as a portion of the evil inse- 
parable from all that is good, and of the 
littieness which clings to all that is great in 
humanity. 

Of his religious tenets we know that he 
had a steady belief in the grand truths of 
Revelation ; but he seems to have avoided 
the discussion of controverted points, as 
more likely to produce a breach of charity 
than to amend the heart. He repeated!) 
disavews the exclusive and damnatory part 
of ti.at creed in the profession of which he 
had been educated; and which no temp- 
tations from interest and ambition, or, what 
might have been supposed of more force, 
from false shame or intellectual pride, 
could ever induce him wholly to renounce. 

Excluded as he was by his religion, the 
mediocrity of his rank and circumstances, 


‘and by his pe®sonal deformities, from al} 


the ordinary avenues to distinction; and 
at the same time finding within himself 
powers for the acquisition of literary fame, 
it is not surprising that the love of that 
should have become the ruling passion ol 
his life. We have seen how successful 
was his pursuit, and it remains to estimate 
the rank to which he and his works have 
attained. 

We do not think the first a difficult 
question—the two higher orders of poetry, 
the epic and dramatic, he left entirely un- 
touched ; and his essays as a lyrical poet 
are so few and slight, as ta 1equire mention 
only to show that they have not been for- 
gotten. His line was didactic, in the en- 
larged sense of that word ; which includes 
appeals either principally to the under- 
standing, as in satire both grave and ludi- 
crous, or to the eiotions and passions, as 
in elegy, and such epistles as Eloisa’s ; 
which last, however, approaches nearly to 


heart. Of all other claims he held him-j the dramatic, as being, in fact, an impas- 


sioned though extended monologue. And, 


in this order of poetry, there can be no 
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hesitation in pronouncing Pope to be the 
firstof poets. Who is there, in any age or 
nation, that can pretend to compete with 
him? Who has combined such powers of 
reasoning with such splendid fancy ? Such 


concentrated meaning with such melodious | 
Such elegant playfulness with | 


verse ? 
such causticity of wit, such dignified re- 
prehension, and such noble bursts of moral 
feeling ? All these excellencies are in him 
accompanied with a profusion of imagery, 
always delighting by aptness of illustra- 
tion, sometimes by sportiveness and wit, 
but oftener by its richness and warmth, 
with a refined delicacy of sentiment and 
brilliance of expression; and such a vari- 
ety of elegant phraseology as the language 
of no other poet, in the same order of po- 
etry, can match. 

All these qualities, however, marvellous 
as the combination is, do not prove that he 
was capable of the highest efforts of poetic 
renius :—that his mind possessed the ma- 
jesty, magnificenee, and scope of Homer ; 
the sublimity of Milton, “ wielding the 


élements 3” 


or the grandeur and profundits 
of Shakspeare, sounding the depths of the 
human heart, and raising and stilling the 
passious at his bidding. 

It is, therefore, high, perhaps the very 
highest inthe second class, that we rank the 
poctic genius of Pope; with regard to the 
place which his works hold in English lite- 
rature, the question hardly admits, and for 
iny useful purpose does not require, a very 
precise answer. Much in the judgment of 
every individual will depend on that indi- 
vidual’s tastes and sympathies—we cannot, 
however, claim for his works the same 
power to soften, elevate, or purify the soul, 
which we confess in Shakspeare, Milton, 
or Spenser; their strains are of a higher 
mood ; Pope is the poet of common life; 
and keeping this in our recollection, if we 
are to decide by the quantity and variety 
of pleasure afforded, by the value of the 
knowledge imparted. or the sound morality 
inculcated, whom should we place before 
him, but Shakspeare alone? in what other 
poet’s works can we find, with so little in- 
termixture of what is base and corrupt, so 
many, such various, and such copious 
sources of delight and improvement ? 


A Priest, who awhile at the altar had tarried, 

Awaiting a couple proclaimed to be married: 

Disgusted and teased by the lengthen’d delay, 

Fill his last drop of patience was oozing away, 

Chus exclaim’d ina passion, ** Ohad I the powe: 

fo unmarry again, folks would keep to their 
nour. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





For the American Athenaum, 

| " EARLY LOVE. 

; 

} Oh love ! no inhabitant of earth thou art, 
i An unseen seraph, we believe in thee ; 


A faith whose martyrs are the broken heart, 
But never eye hath seen—or e’er shall see- 
Childe Harolde. 


These are the words of a mighty poet, 
who thought and felt as few other men have 
ever thought and felt ; but wh@p neverthe- 
| less, thonght and felt differently at different 
times. They have, doubtless, been variously 


their humour while some have agreed with 


the illustrious bard, that 
—— the new fledg’d chicks, 
Know little more of love than what is sting 





Tn rhymes, or dream’d—(for fancy will play tricks,) 
In visions of those skies from whence love sprung— 





nothing less than downright heresy and in- 


| 
ae , 
iP tid their homage. For myself, [ have 


| been so long a sojourner upon the summit 


most as cold and frigid as the rocks and 
ice-bergs with which it abounds. 
not, therefore, enter into a discussion of 
this question, or even venture ap opinion 
upon it, nor indeed need I; for the opinion 
of such an one, who has only beheld it at 
a distance smiling in the far-off horizon, 


nity seen in the vision of Mirza, would 
are endeavouring to enter upon the pos- 


And, although it 
|inay prove to such adventurers like the 


session of its delights. 


ignis fatuus, or reming them of a certain 


The truth is, (between our- 
selves,) Mr. Editor, that I have never enter- 


their way. 


and have always been willing to participate 
in its enjoyments ; but I could never “ screw 
my courage up to the sticking point,” to 
solicit some fair adventurer to cross with 
me the intervening Jordan. That my 
dreary stay amongst those bleak and in- 
hospitable regions, however, may be of some 
service to others, I have come to a resolu- 
tion to treat your readers occasionally with | 
some of the observations which I have| 
made, during the time which I stood a sen- 
tinel upon that elevated observatory—a | 
| sprightly creaming, (1 beg that you will not | 





regarded by different readers, according to | 


|others have probably regarded them as| 
fidelity to that God, at whose shrine most } 
‘persons have at some period in their lives, | 
of that Pisgah which overlooks the fair | 
Canaan of love, that! have become al- | 


I shall | 


ike the isles of bliss in the ocean of eter- | 


have but little influence with those who | 


point, called by the sailors “ Point-no- | 
Point,” yet I would not discourage them in 


tained the least antipathy to matrimony, | 


call it frothing,) upon the surface. of your 
substantial weekly melange. 

Before admitting ine within the pale of 
your literary territory, perhaps, Mr. Editor, 
your readers would be willing to know 
;something of your self-elected correspon 
dent. In the true spirit of bachelor gar- 
rulity, I ought perhaps to commence with 
a description of my personal appearance ; 
but (under the rose) you know, Mr. Edi- 
tor, the less that is said on that score the 
better ; and I have too much honesty to 

palm off a fancy portrait upon your fail 
ireaders. Suffice it then to say, that iny 
condition in life is a sort of dependent in- 





| dependence, if you will allow me to use a 
|solecism. Independent, because my own 
| resources areamply sufficient to supply my 
|frugal wants: dependent, for without a 
house or any ties of domestic life, | am 
/compelled to find my home, my occupa- 
{tion, and the employment of my natural 
affections, amongst those connexions with 


,whom it has pleased my heavenly Fathe) 
i to cast iny lot 


But why stand I shivering upon the very 


brink of my task, when I should plunge in, 
| and suffer myself to be whirled along by 
the current ? I am about to constitute you 
into, Mr. Editor, a sort of confessional, to 
whom the secrets of many hearts are to br 
|made known ; and suppose I present my- 
self as the first devotee ? But no; upon 
second thoughts, (which are always best, 
L remember a French maxim— 


‘* Men learn to shave upon the chin of a fool ;” 


;and so [ will e’en commence with on 
somewhat entitled to that character. In_ 
‘running over in my mind the best of those 
who began life with me, there is one who 
stands forth pre-eminent upon the screen of 
| memory, I know not why, unless it be, that 
he was the first who made mea confidant 
in his first love adventure. This one was 
Ned Freelove. He lived the next door to 
my father’s, and we were intimates from 
our childhood. Ned possessed a mind ia- 
turally strong, to which the polish of edu- 
cation was early applied ; and a fancy ca- 
pable of transmuting every object on which 
it luxuriated into a state meet for a place 
in the paradise of its own creation. Thus 
much was he indebted to nature ; but for 
his “ outer man,” he owed her few obliga- 
At the age of sixteen, his form 
resembled the “ crippled contour of the 
moon,’ 


tions. 


waning to her Jast quarter ; and 
one of bis legs exceeded the other by se- 
vera! degrees in longitude, for which grace 
he was not in the least indebted to the care 
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of his nurse. Put all these deformities 
were thrown in the shade by the amenity 
of his manners, and the kindness of his 
disposition ; and, indeed, no one ever spoke 
of Ned, except as a genuine clever fellow. 

At this eventful crisis, Louisa Penrose 
caught his eye, and fluttered Jike a cherub 
The mother was 
a rich widow who lived opposite, and Lou- 
isa was reputed an heiress. Whether this 
last consideration had any weight with poor 
Ned, I shall not attempt to determine ; but 
certain it is, that among the innumerable 
incentives of the human mind, there are 
few which hold such uninterrupted sway 
over the fitful and deceptive regions of ac- 
tion, as the prospect of adding another and 


before his imagination. 


another to those chickens, marked * Carolus 


dei Gratia,” already committed to the cus- | 


tody of the lock and key. For a season, 
indeed, the soul may be tempest-tost with 
the heave and swell of other passions—for 
awhile it may sport among Love’s rosy 
bowers, and bask in the warm beams of 
the eye of beauty—for a time it may exhi- 
bit the eyeless workings of religious fana- 
ticism, or steal through the fantastic atti- 
tudes of ambition or glory ; but the desire 
of effecting a monied independence for our 
later years, and of nolding out a defiance 
challenge to grim penury and her haggard 
train of satellites, will generally prepon- 
derate above all others. Bethe clime re- 
publican, or be it monarchical, aecording to 
the views of legitimacy, the “‘ regina pecu- 
nia” possesses precisely the same influ- 
ence, and confers equally the “ genus et 
formani ” 

Be this as it may, Louisa was really a 
beautiful girl ; a tall slender form, grace- 
tul as the branches of a wind-swept willow, 
with raven tresses that hung upona bosom of 
snowy whiteness, blue eyes, vermil cheeks, 
and “ lips like roses dipped in dew.” Of- 
ten have I seen bim standing at the corner, 
to catch a glimpse of her, as she sallied out 
of a fine morning, to take her promenade 
up Broadway ; and she soon knew him for 

what he was,—for when did woma.: iail to 
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could only answer by asking “ where she 
was going !” and this was an unfortunate 
question, as it seemed to remind her of 
something she had forgotten ; for with- 
drawing her hand, she was out of sight in 
an instant, and left him gazing after and 
cursing his heart, whose fluttering choked 
his utterance of the flood of rhetoric, with 
which he had for weeks been prepared to 
address her. 

The ice, however, was now broken, and 
in a short#ime affairs went on swimming- 
ly between them ; and no one, uniess he 
has been in Jove at sixteen, can have an 
adequate idea of the bliss they enjoyed. 
| But human happiness is fleeting and transi- 
| tory ; “ the fragrant flower passes away in 
Ned and myself had 
now finished the inc'pient course of our ed- 
ucation, and were about to be removed to 








its own odours.” 


(a distant University. Their parting em- 
| brace was warm and tearful ; and the epis- 
'tles which he received from her, breathed 


the most ardent affection. 


released us from the severe re- 
siraints of school dicipline, and we hasten- 
ed home to meet the smiles and embraces 


| 

| We had gone through one term, when | 
| Vacation 

| 

| 

| 


| of those whe * had loved usin our boyish 
}days.”” On our arrival, we found an old 
| associate, who had a short time previous to 
| our departure, entered the navy. He wads 
| a roguish wight, and with mvself, attempt- 
ed to convince Ned, that a spruce young 
| gallant had supplanted him im the affec- 
j}tions of Louisa during his absence, and 
that he was, on the very eve of his expect- 
ed return, paying her avisit. He consider- 
i not the many unequivocal proofs of at- 
itachment which he he 
thought only of his personal deformities. 
| He took fire atthe hint ; the cloud of an- 
|ger gathered upon his brow, and the tem- 
pest of jealousy raged in his heart. He 
was determined to be satisfied ; and we! 
strided up the court, upon the corner of 
which her mother’s house was situated, to 
take chart au pays, and discover the truth 
of his suspicions. ‘The fire burned bright- 


| 
| 


had received ; 





oe 


~~ eS 


understand the look written in a lover’s | jy vpon the hearth in the back pariour, 
face ? and she would often give him a iook | and ali seemed bright and joyous as ever, 
of kindly recognition. One morning she | but the window was curtained up to the 
came out, as Ned thought, looking uncom- first sash, and standing upon the ground, 
monly gracious ; and he «mustered suffi-)pothing could be ascertained. It was at 
cient courage to approach and take ber |jast agreed, that Ned, as he was the light- 
hand, which happened to be bare, when! est, and the most interested in the affair, 
she stopped, and said im an encouraging | should be hoisted upon the window-sill. 
tone— it was’no sooner said than done ; and he 

« W eli—and what do you want with me ?” | was no sooner safely deposited upon this 





Ned was completely at his trumps, anp |“ vantage post,” than the same mischiev- 


ous wight who had teased him with the 
suspicion, knocked loudly against the win- 
dow, and we both departed and left him to 
his fate, well knowing that his fameness 
would prevent his jumping off. He was 
discovered in this enviable situation, by the 
kind hearted Louisa; who, it seems, 
was eagerly awaiting his arrival, and who 
sent a servant to his relief. Poor Ned was 
too proud to make an apulogy ; and the 
next morning, before the affair took wind, 
he sailed for New-Orleans, where he short- 
ly after fell a victim to the climate ; and 
she who was once the beautiful Louisa 
Penrose, now pines and withers away—a 
disconsolate old maid. P. 


TOM BEUREN. 
When Tom Beuren opened the break- 
fast-room deor the next morning, he heard 
his brother Henry say to the old servant, 
wno was beinging in the hissing urn: 
* where did it happen, Will 2” 
“Mr. Dacres’s gamekeeper say it was 
near Stranfield, master Henry,” replied 
the servant. 








(Concluded.) 


Tom saw by the shades upon his sister’s 
countenance, that something unpleasant 
had occurred ;—and he said, as he threw 
oif his slippers, and pulled on his boots— 
“ what has happened, mother ?” 

* Something that shocks me; and yet | 
ought to be thankful, Tom, you are safe.” 

Before he could put another question, 
his brother Henry said: “the York Mail 
was overturned last night. Job Sparks 
says, there are many of the passengers 
killed—but he tells so many stories-—! 
dare to say nothing has happened.” 

* Good heavens !” said Tom, “ the tail 
stranger, perhaps—mother, do not stojs 
breakiast forme. Henry, I must have your 
pony.” 

Tom ran to the stable, saddled the ani- 
mal himself, and cantered the little fat pet, 
at its quickest step, towards Stranfield. 
When he had journeyed within a short 
distance of the sign of the Unicorn public 
house, at the entrance of the village, he 
saw a crowd of idle cottagers surrounding 
the overturned coach, and heard the black- 
smith’s hammer at work upon the wheels. 
Fe soon dismounted, and gave the pony 
in charge to a boy, whose queer bandy- 
knees were badly set off by a new pair of 
leathern breeches. ‘ 

As he entered the public house, he met 
the landlord in the passage, and he eagerly 
inquired of mine host, “ for the passengers 
of the York Stage; and whether anv of 
them had sustained injury °” 
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‘¢ Why, as for that,” began the landlord, 
coolly looking at Tom, “they may not be 
far off—and they may be injured like— 
and they may be some trouble, and no pro- 
fit like—but the churchwardens must pay 
all the expenses for coffins and burials, and 
that like. But, who are you, young sir? 
because, if so be you are a medicine gen- 
tleman, and all that like, you had better 
not think fit to stay—for I’ve employed 
my good customer, Tun Bowles ; and he 
know about humans, as well as he do 
about horses and that like.” 


*“ Good God!” exclaimed Tom, “ em- 
ploy an ignorant, unfeeling horse-doctoas! 
I ain no surgeon, man.—I wish I were; 
but I have a knowledge of some of the 
passengers, and I desire you will immedi- 
ately direct me to the room where they 
are.” 

“There,” said the landlord, pointing to 
the duvor at the bottom of the stairs; “ but 
if people don’t wipe their lips in this house 
like, the least thing they can do is to wipe 
their shoes before they go into people’s best 
bed-rooms, like.” 


Tom did not wait to perform what the 
surly landlord required, but quickly mount- 
ed the stairs. And upon opening the up- 
per-room door, he found himself in an 
apartment where there were two beds. In 
the one nearest to the door, laid the old 
Scotch woman asleep, with the handker- 
chief, which had held the new bonnet the 
day before, tied over her head and ears, 
and the unfortunate bonnet itself, flattened 
and spoiled, lying upon the pillow. As 
‘Tom opened the door, the old Jady turned 
vestlessly in the bed, and began to talk in 
her sleep—but all he could distinctly hear 
from her was, “ bonnet,” and “aye me 
how fearfu’.”. The poor woman’s mind 
was evidently as strongly possessed with 
what she valued most, as Shylock’s was 
when be raved about his “daughter” and 
his “ ducats.” As Tom was approaching 
the other bed, he saw the lad who had been 
nis fellow-traveller the day before, trying 
to fasten his own neck-eloth against the 
window, by way of a curtain, and in order 
to keep off the rays of the sun from the 
bed. As the boy turned his head, Tom 
perceived tears in his eyes; and when he 
took hold of his hand and asked about his 
father, the lad did not utter a word, but 
drew Tom to the end of the bed, pointed 
to the tall stranger—and, hiding his little 
head against young Beuren’s wrist, sohbed 
quietly, but convulsively. 

Here the stranger cried out sorrowfully, 





“Mary, Mary, do not leave me yet—Jes- 
sie is not here.” 

“ Nay, father,” said the boy, “ mama is 
at home; she is notinthe room. Qh, that 
she were, sir,” continued the boy, address- 
ing Tom, “ for I have been so frightened. 
My poor father has been wild during the 
whole night, and a strange doctor, who 
swore at me for crying, gave him some- 
thing, which has, [fear, made him worse.” 

“| fear so, my boy.—But time had 
better be lost—here,” said » Writing 
with his pencil upon a scrap of paper— 
“here is the address of a respectable sur- 
geon. Mount my pony; and do not spare 
him, for he is a lazy fellow.” 

“T thank you, sir,’ said the boy, blush- 
ing ; “but my father cannot afford to pay 
the gentleman.” 

“ Never mind that—tell the gentleman, 
Tom Beuren has sent for him.” 

* But Ido not like to leave my father,” 
said the boy, hesitatingly. 

* T will not leave him until you return.” 

“ You see, sir,” said the boy, “ that black 
ribband round my father’s neck—there is 
a gold locket attached to it—he has been 


forcibly throwing it about and may spoil 





it! Ido not like the manners of the land- 
lord, and my father would not lose this for 
the world. J’ve no doubt he will let me 
get it from his neck :—will you take charge 
of it for him, sir?” 

This was readily agreed to; and the boy 
took it quietly from his father’s neck, and 
Tom placed it in his vest pocket. 

The lad then left the room. 

Tom took the miniature from his sur- 
tout. His eye was first attracted by the 
following lines, engraved upon the back: 
“J.D. aged 19; may the beauties of thy 
mind prove as lovely to the hearts of thy 
doating parents, as the charms of thy face 
do to their eyes.” And underneath, in a 
lighter character, appeared, “ Jessie, thou 
hast cruelly marred our prayer !” 

Before young Beuren had time to look at 
the picture, his father entered the room, ac- 
companied by Mr. Dacre, the proprietor 
and occupier of Beckett-House. 

“Why, Tom,” said Mr. Beuren, “ you 
move as quick as a stock-broker when 
the funds advance. But come, Mr. Da- 
cre,” he continued, advancing towards 
the stranger’s bed ; “* let us see whether the 
young lawyer has left us room to opena 
charitable account.” 

““Good heavens!” cried Mr. Dacre— 
and started back—* Tis my unfortunate 
brother !—the face of that boy we stop- 
ped, who was riding the pony, might have 





47: 
told me. Mr. Beuren I cannot stay—let 
him not want for proper treatment, o: 


suitable things, T’om—but you had bette: 
not remain with him.” ‘ 

Mr. Dacre then left the room. But Tom 
saw him wipe his eyes as he mounted his 
herse. 

“ Come, Tom—I like to see you charita 
ble,” said the elder Mr. Beuren, moving 
towards the door ; * but, we can leave or 
ders with the landlord to have the poo 
gentleman taken care of.” 

“ No, father,” said Tom, “ I shall not 
stir, I may incur your displeasure, and 
lose ground in the good graces of Mr. 
Daere; yet I will not leave this gentle- 
man in his present state, whatever suspi 
cions may attach to his character.” 

* Tom, you are as foolish and rash as a 
bad buyer,” said his father, and left the 
chamber. 

Soon after, the stranger breathed a deep 


sigh—opened his eyes—started at his situ-. 


ation—and anxiously cast a glance round 
the room. 

* Your son, sir, is safe,’ said Tom, “I 
have sent him for a skilful surgeon,—and 
here indeed they both come.” 

Bleeding and proper means were now 
used—the patient soon recovered from his 
stupor ; and nothing, at last, remained to 
atiect his person, but great weakness. The 
professional man, too, soon departed. The 
moment he was gone, the patient discover- 
ed the locket had been taken from his neck. 
Tom gave it to him with a modest and re- 
spectful air. The unfortunate gentlemen 
appeared annoyed at the miniature’s ha- 
ving been out of his possession. 

* | think it right to inform you, sir,” said 
Tom, “Mr. Dacre, of Beckett-House, 
has been in this room; and that he re- 
cognised you.” x 

“If that be so, young man, why have 
not you also left me? Did he not warn 
you against me? did he not revile me 2” 

“ | take no notice of observations, sir,” 
replied Tom, “ when I feel interested about 
a suffering person. Nor shall any thing 
cause me to leave you, until I see you to 
your own home.” 

* Young gentleman, I thank you. Per- 
haps you may be the means of doing me 
a further good office. I ought not to be 
annoyed because my brother has been 
here. It allows me the soonér to explain 
circumstances, and clear my character. 
And as you have had this locket in your 
possession, and you also have now a 
knowledge of my connexions, I will 
detail to you those events of my life 
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which have kept my relations silent about | hopes, and the desertion of his friends, have 


me. But this I cannot do, until | am) 
stronger ; or, before I reach my own cot- | 
tage.” 

= — — = | 
VARIETY. | 


Sr | 


CUARACTER OF APATHUS. 


| 

That the unfortunate are entitled to our | 
com miseration and assistance, is an axiom | 
so incontrovertibly established, that to deny 
or even to question it, would be an insult 
to common sense, an attempt nearly allied 
to insanity. 


> | 


Yet, while we assent to its | 
truth, we should not suffer it to lead us as- 
tray. While we reduce the theory to prac- 
tice, we Ought to discriminate so justly, as 
to prevent our compassion from being ex- 
tended to objects who are unworthy of it. 
Surely, the man who has wasted his exist- | 
ence in torpid apathy, who has merely re- | 
pined at his fate without making one effort | 
to ameliorate it, is not entitled to an equal | 
share of pity with hitn who has nobly strug-| 
gled against misfortune, and who has relin- | 
quished the contest only when his powers | 
were exhausted, and his resistance proved 
to be ineffectual. 


I was imperceptibly led into this train of | 
ideas, by reflecting on the conduct of Apa- | 
thus, a short sketch of whose character [| 
will lay before the reader. 


“rom the dawn of existence till now that 
seventy years have silvered over his head, 
has Apathus invariably acted in a manner 
that has made him the dupe, or the scorn, 
of all who have known him, Weak and in- 
dolent, he has permitted himself to be plun- 
dered with impunity, by those who gain- 
ed courage from his indolence, but would 
have shrunk from the struggle, had he pos- 
sessed resolution enough to exert himself. 

At his entrance into life, Apathus had 
numerous and powerful friends; friends 
who, unlike many that bear the appella- 
tion, united the will with the means to be 
serviceable. But their proffered kindness 
was met with cold indifference, or utterly 
neglected, till death deprived }:im of the far 
greater part of them; and those who re- 
main, are too justly disgusted with the re- 
pulsive manner in which their friendship 
was received, to venture again to offer that 
assistance which they would once have 
been happy to bestow. The ills which have 
sprung fron» this mede of acting would 
have awakened some people to exertion, 
but they have not been able to rouse him 
from a slumber equally disgraceful to his 
character, and detrimental to his interest. 





The loss of fortune, the blighting of his 


had no other effect than that of exciting 
a momentary querulousness, or a pitiful at- 
tempt to excite the compassion of those 
who despised his conduct, repulsed him 
with merited disdain, and left him to that 
poor consolation of a weak mind, the re- 
flection that his enemies were as unfortn- 


| nate as himself, and their properties in the 
/same state of ruin with his own; a reflec- 
| tion that _ to hin a malignant plea- 
| sure, but 


resorting to which every sound 
thinker will consider as aggravating his 
demerit. 


Such has been, and such still is, the con- 


ductof Apathus; a man who might have | 


been an ornament to society, had not his 
want of energy sunk him into a state of in- 
digence and obscurity, in which he has ig- 
nobly continued, without making one ef- 
fort to extricate himself. Where are some, 
perhaps who may erroneously dignify this 
torpor with the name of patience ; but they 


in bearing the ills of life with a noble forti- 
tude, inspired by the consciousness of ha- 


| ving endeavoured to avert them; and that 


he who sinks into supineness, however great 
his misfortunes may have been, will de- 
servedly meet with contempt, instead of 
succour—will live unpitied, and will die un- 
regretted and despised 


VIOLENT FRIENDSHIP. 

During the second bombardment of Al- 
giers, by the Marquis of Quesne, the in- 
habitants, reduced to a state of desperation, 
carried their cruelty tothe pitch of tying 
up some French slaves, alive, to the mouth 
of their cannon, and firing them off at 
their countrymen, by way of bullets. A 
French officer, of the name of Choiseul, 
and an old friend to one of the Algerine 
captains, was already fast bound to the 
mouth of acannon, when the captain knew 
him. Instantly, in the most pressing terms, 
he solicits his friend’s pardon, but not being 
able to obtain it, darts upon the execution- 
ers, and three times rescues Choiseul out 
of their hands. At length, finding all his 
efforts useless, he fastens himself to the 
mouth of the cannon, entangles himself in 
the chains of Choiseul, tenderly and close- 
ly embraces him, and addresses the can- 
nonier in these words, “ Fire! for asI can- 
not save my friend and benefactor, I will 
die with him!” 


The Dey, who happened to be a witness 
of this heroic action, was greatly moved by 
it. He passed many eulogiums on the ge- 


{BOLD HEART 2”? 





nerosity of his subject, and exempted 
Choiseul from so horrible a death. 


Benevotence or Georce III.—In the 
year 1804, a half-pay lieutenant belonging 
to the Royal Navy, rather late in life, had 
married a young woman, who produced 
him a numerous issue, resided in a small 
cottage not far from Weymouth. The 
King, in his daily rides, had often noticed 
the happy couple, for such. they were, 
though poor; their clean, neat cottage, 
and healthy and handsome family. Hav- 
ing ascertained where the lieutenant took 
his usual morning walk, the King, without 
any attendants, threw himself in his way, 
and purposely commenced a conversation. 
The lieutenant, immediately recognising 
the august personage by whom he was ad- 
dressed, stood uncovered, but this honour 
the King peremptorily declined, and 
alighting from his horse, told the lieutenant 
that he should go and visit his wife, whom 


_ »- | he had heard was a very fine woman. “ She 
have yet to learn, that true patience consists | 


is a good woman, I can assure your Majes- 
ty,” said he, in a firm and manly tone, 
** Well! but if she be ever so good, was it 
not rather a bold exploit for aman of your 
years to marry one so young? eh? eh?” 
** What should I have been good for, as one 
of your Majesty’s sailors, if I had not a 
The king laughed hear- 
tily at the smartness of the repartee, and 
after visiting his cottage, he took care to 
place the veteran in a state of tranquillity 
and ease, both & regarded himself, his 
wife, and his numerous family. 





THE MOUNTAIN OF THE TWO LOVERS. 


In Normandy, there is a steep hill of 
considerable height, called Montagne des 
deux Amans, fanrous not only for its eleva- 
tion, but also for the extensive prospect it 
affords, the difficulty of ascending it, and 
still more for the tradition referred to in its 
appellation. The tale goes, that, in old 
times, it was called the inaccessible moun- 
tain, on account of the supposed impossibi- 
lity of reaching its summit. A young shep- 
herd of the valley could only obtain the 
hand of a girl with whom he was in love, 
by carrying her thither on his shoulders ; 
and this condition, it was thought, would 
put an end to the connexion ; but love 
hesitates at nothing, and the lovers accept- 
ed the condition, to the great astonishment 
of the inhabitants of the valley. The lo- 
ver places his beloved on his shoulders, 
thinks he could carry her to the world’s 
end, and that so sweet a load would reani- 
mate him, were his strength to fail. He 
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langhs at the mortal anxiety of bs ana 


tions and friends, sets out in triumph, and 
climbs the mountain; but, at the top of the 
highest ridge, while making the last step 
which raises him to the summit—he breath- 
ed his last! Such is the tradition, which 
looks like an allegory ; for, in fact, does 
not Love promise every thing, undertake 
every thing, and having obtained every 
thing, immediately expire !—The tale 
adds, that the young girl, in her despair, 
leaped into the river that flows at the foot 
of the rugged mountain, which, henceforth, 
was called the Montagne des deux Amans. 


By Ez: ATHEW UME 


Te ctus soli natalis amore. 


NEW-YORK. 
THURSDAY, MAKCH ‘ 2; 1826. 


"To OUR PATRONS. We are happy to 
announce that we have concluded a satis- 
factory arrangement with Ma. 
3RooKS, the 
“ The New-York Literary Gazette and Phi 
Seta Kappa Repository,” by which that 
respectable Journal and the Atheneum 
will be forthwith conjoined under the com- 
bined title of * THe New-Yorx Lirera- 
nY GAZETTE, AND AMERICAN ATHE- 
wauM.” By this junction, it is hoped to 
concentrate the efforts hitherto separately 
employed in the respective 


James G 


works ; and 
thus render them more effectual for the in- 
struction, as weil as the amusement of the 
readers of both. The same candour and 
impartiality, and we hope we may add, the 
same untiring industry, will continue to an- 
imate our labours ; and we cannot but flat- 
ter ourselves, that with the additional as- 
sistance of a gentleman so deservedly dis- 
tinguished for his acquirements and tis 
talents as Mr. Brooks, they cannot fail to se- 
cure to the proposed Journal a permanent 
and respectable rank a:mong the periodi- 
cals of the day. 

Our day of publication will, 
be changed to Saturday. 


We have before us a number 
* Franklin Journal and Mechanics Ma- 
gazine,” the first which has been issued 
since that publication has assumed another 
form. It is now published monthly, by Mr. 
S.C. Schenck, at the Parthenon Library, 
and contains about the same quantity of mnat- 


ter with the generality of monthly maga- 
zines. 


It is now edited by Dr. Thomas P. 
Jones, professor of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute ; and various new arrangements, we 
understand, have been made by the pub- 


hereafter, 


Proprietor and Editor of 
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| fit place. 
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lisher, which, we trust, will be anoles 
of great improvement in the work. From 
the well known talents and extensive ac- 
quirements of the present editor, we have 
no doubt that it will be conducted ina 
manner which will amply repay the patron- 
age of the public. 

The present number, which is a very 
promising specimen of the work, contains 
many articles highly interesting to those en- 
gaged in mechanical studies or pursuits. 











The New-Ena@uanp GaxaXky. publish- 
ed at Boston, questions the accuracy of the 
information contained in one of our late 
numbers, in relation to the establishment 
of a Journal in that city, devoted to the 
suppression of drunkenness. We derived 
our knowledge of the fact from the Amer- 
ican Traveller, also published in Boston, 
and to which we refer Mr. Buckingham. 
Apropos, Mr. Editor of the Galaxy : 
you can notice the contents of the Ameri- 
can Atheneum ; why so silent, touching 
ine explanation of our views on Law- 
rence’s Physiology, elicited by your own 
remarks ? 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Sirn—Passing Washington Hall on Sun- 
day evening last in company with an in- 
telligent friend, we were both very much 
surprised to observe a strong glare of light 
issuing from the windows of the assembly 
room, which occupies the second floor of 
the building. We could not for a moment 
believe that the gay dance would be allow- 
ed on a Sunday, nor any exhibition of pic- 
tures, or concert, or display of juggling 
tricks, nor, lastly, the delivery of any politi- 
cal discourse. ‘To any other purpose, we 
were not aware that the Hall had ever been 
appropriated. Puzzled, we stepped in to} 
inquire, and found, to our great amazement, 





American 


' that a celebrated Professor of Oratory w sa 


actually preaching a sermon at this most un- 
I can, indeed, believe, that ina 


| rising settlement, where there is not even 
la school-honse, a preacher of the gospel 


of the | 


! 





| sadly profane. 


might be compelled to avail himself of a ta- 
vern to instruct his brethren, unless in the 
pure simplicity of devotion even he chanced 
to prefer the open air as a more suitable 
place of worship. But in a city like New- 
York, having one hundred and one places 
of public worship, and numberless school 
rooms every way adapted, both by their ex- 
tent and convenient location, to the purpo- 
ses of preaching, that a ball room im a ho- 
tel should have been selected for such a 
purpose, Seemed at once incongruous and 
I confess I was prejudiced 


If 





‘against the man from this circumstance, 
and I entered the room where he was hold- 
ing forth with a strong disposition to be 
displeased. And sorry am I to add, that 
this disposition found ample scope for con- 
firmation, in the finical manners, theatrical 
attitudes, and affected gesticulations of the 
orator. His words flowed from his lips, but 
the heart responded not ;—he was cold, stiff, 
and acomplete mannerist. His denuncia- 
tions lost their force in the conceit with 
which they were expressed ; and his appeals 
to the throne of God were without the unc- 
tion of zeal or natural devotion. 


In man or woman, but far more in man, 
And most of all, in man that ministers 

And serves the altar, in my soul I loath 
Allatiectation. °‘l'is my perfect scorn. 
What, will a man play tricks, will he indulge 
A silly, fond conceit of his fair form 

And just proportion, fashionable mien, 

And pretty face, in presence of his God? 

Or will he seek to dazzle me with tropes, 

As with the diamond on his lily hand, 

And piay his brilliant parts before my eyes, 
When I am hungry for the bread of life 7 

He mocks his maker, prostitutes and shames 
His noble office, and, mstead of truth, 
Displaying his own beauty, starves his flock. 
Theretore avaunt all attitude, and stare, 
And start theatric, practised at the glass !’’-—Cowper 


With h respect, yours, _ SRURE- 


THE DRAMA. 








Mr. Kean concluded his engagement on 
Thursday with Bertram ; and on Friday he 
performed Selim in Barbarossa, and Paul in 
Paul and Virginia, for his benefit. A very 
large concourse of the most respectable la- 
dies and gentlemen assembled to reward 
him for his unwearied and successful efforts 
to please, and in a very short and pertinent 
address at the close of the entertainment, 
he expressed his deep sense of gratitude 
for the favours he had received.. His Paul 


condescend to perform in such a part ? 
Mrs. Hacket, late Miss Leesugg, made 
her debut on Monday in the Devil’s Bridge, 











and Turn Out. She evidently laboured 
| under the effects of a cold, and her natu- 
| rally fine voice lost somewhat of its power 
and sweetness. Nevertheless, she sung 
|“ Like the Gloom of Night Retiring” 
with eminent ability. Mr. Richings en- 
acted Count Belino—and such enactment 
should be scarce, unless the most ridiculous 
gestures and antic motions are to be mis- 
taken for grace and dignity. Pray, Mr. 
| Richings, do exert what talents you have 
to better purpose. Placide was irresistibly 


Pietro. This actor has much native merit. 
and it is appreciated. His sister is by no 
means entitled to the same praise. Why 
is Mr. Kent continued in old mMeti? he has 


neither the gait nor the aspect of Christian 
nor of man. 


The Italian traupe gate us a most ex 
quisite entertainment on Saturday inv thc 
Barber of Seville. It was, without excep- 
tion, the most finished operatic ¢ffort ever 





witnessed in this-country. 


was played as it should be—but can Kean’ 


comic in the simple and strained part of 











. 





THE WREATH. 





For the American Atheneum. 


‘* PALE CHILD OF DEATH.” 
BY IANTHIS, 


Pale child of death! thou liest low; 
The pulse hath left thy silent heart : 
And thou hast gone where all must go, 
And all must be as now thou art!— 
4 seal is plac’d upon thy tongue, 
Which mortal hand can never burst ; 
\ mist before thine eye is flung, ‘ 
Which mortal might can ne’er disperse ! 


Pale child of death !—once fair and dear, 
As aught that treads the living earth ;— 
Chat now reposest on the bier— 
A corse—an atom, nothing worth !— 
rhe bloom that once adorned thy face, 
The soul that hallowed every breath, 
Have fled, and left behind no trace— 
Save the wan nothingness of death! 


Child of the cold heart’s dusty bed, 
Where being ends, and hope is not— 

rhe fire that warm’d thy clay is dead, 
Thy name, thy beauty, all forgot! 

hou once wert gay—what art thou now? 


Thou once wert fair—where are thy charms? 


Che grave-worm gambols o’er thy brow, 
And hugs thee in its mould’ring arms! 


\dored once !—thy memory still 
Lies buried deepest in my heart: 
rhe love, thy falsehood could not kill, 
Thy death shall never bid depart :+ 
Oh, no !—altho’ thou living wast 
An adder in my path of rest, 
i low’d thee dearly till the last— 
And now, thou’rt shrin’d within my breast! 


| loved thee in thy days of youth, 
When pleasure o’er thy footsteps hung, 
And fondly thought that no ught but truth 
Could breathe in accents from thy tongue; 
And when that I had found ye other 
Than my pure fancy could betoken, 
\nd saw thy falsehood bless another— 
I loved ye—though my heart was broken ! 


Oh, for those bright and summer hours, 
When thy young heart was warm and free; 
When love rain’d down his balmiest showers, 
Aud life and earth were heav’n with thee! 
But, ah !—why wish a vain return 
Of blighted hopes and moments fled ? 
Why seek to burst the quiet urn, 
Or bid the grave yield up its dead? 


Should time his distant steps retrace, 
Or backward roll the tide of years, 
And ffom the tomb recall that face, 
Young idol of my hopes and fears! 
What comfort could the vision bring ? 
What blessedness past things inspire ? 
Chey would but sharpen misery’s sting, 
And rake up passion’s smouldering fire! 


THE AMERICAN A'TFHENEUM. 








Ob! if I had in life’s last hour, 
Been near thy couch and hush’d thysigh, 
E’er yet the blight had crush’d the flower, 
E’er yet the spoiler’s blast was nigh ;— 
But no—I could not brook to watch 
That form decay—those beauties flee, 
And linger on those lips to catch 
The last, chok’d sob of agony * 
‘ 
Pale child of death! thy frailties sleep, 
"Fhe shades of a forgotten dream ; 
While o’er thy virtues mem’ry weeps, 
As roses olgr the sun's lost beam 
Their night-tears shed !—and now farewell !— 
My heart lies in the tomb with thine ;— 
| The bell that toll’d thy funeral knell, 
| Ever long shall coldly peal forth mine! 
| — 
} For the American Atheneum. 
THE BRIDE—A4 Fragment. 


| The bridemaids had braided her amber hair, 





And wreath’d its flowing curls— 
Had thrown a chain o’er her bosom fair, 
And clasp’d her wrists with pearls. 


| And lightly round with graceful charm 
| Her snowy drapery flow’d, 
| Shading as exquisite a form 


As e’ex in sculpture glow’d. 


| But the gems that glittered on her brow, 
| And the wreath that bound her hair, 
Was all that bloom’d or sparkled now— 
| No blush—no smile was there. 


| As she paus’d inthe hall, so pale and calm, 
She stood in the moon’s cold beam; 
Its radiance seemed to encircle her form 
With a cold, unearthly gleam. 


| Oh, where, young maid, is the beam of thine 
| eye? 

|} Oh where is the blush of thy cheek? 

|Is the trembling tear—is the heaving sigh 

The language thou shouldst speak ? 


| But I knew not then that her heart was cold 

| In the grave of her early love! 

That a parent’s power her fate controll’d, 
And bade her yield her hand for gold, 


} 
' 
| Where her heart could ne’er approve. 

+ Me * % * 
} 


The lights still blaze in that splendid dome 
Where she came a youthful bride ; 

*Tis now a titles stranger’s home— 

{ She sleeps by her lover’s side. 

AUGUSTA, 


For the American Athencum. 
THE TREASURE OF LIFE. 
‘* Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 


In my heart’s core, ay, inmy heart of hearts, 
As Ido thee.” 


When on his warm and glowing throne 
The bosom’s lord sits lightly ;* 

When o’er the soul no grief has blown, 
Butlife’s wild flame burns brightly ; 








* My bosom’s lord sits lightly on his throne.” 


( ————— 


Sweet are the pleasures which round us tend : 
Yet, sweeter by far, 
Is the polar star, 

And treasure of life—a constant friend. 


| When sad despair sinks down the frame, 
And plaits her thorns for sorrow ; 
When sickness makes the hot blood tame, 
Disease no health can borrow; 
And relatives to the grave descend, 
Oh, then from afar, 
Comes the polar star, 
And treasure of life—a ccastant friend. 


Fair is the blue of summer’s sky; 
Lovely, the ruby glowing; 
Balm to the ear, the sweet bird’s cry ; 
Dear are the blossoms blowing ; 
Cheered with these beauties, through life we 
wend ; 
Still, something’s afar, 
Where’s the lov’d load-star, 
And treasure of life—a constant friend : 


Fair reader! through the world’s wide maze, 
Seek not for gilded treasure ; 
On gem and pear! let others gaze, 
And covet heartless pleasure. 
Let virtue around thy pathway bend ; 
And ’tempt not to mar, 
But hold fast—that star, 
And treasure of life—a constant friend. 


‘or the American Athenaum. 
SONG. 
The hour, my love, for parting, 
Is when the moon on high ) 
Ffer silver beam is darting 
Athwart the azure sky ; 
Gives lustre to the flowers 
Begemm’d with evgning dew, 
And falls on Katsntis Teoers, 
Or peeps the lattice through. 


For then, in purest union, 
Young hearts like ours may meet, 
And sweet is their communion 
In some sequester’d seat ; 
For every chord of feeling 
Is waken’d by the hour, 
And o’er the heart comes stealing 
With soft bewitching power, 


Though fancy’s busy finger 
Fairer scenes may trace, 

Yet memory oft will linger 
Around the much lev’d place : 

For every word there spoken, 
When love or friendship part. 

Is like a lasting token 
Engraved upon the heart. 


And when the moon is beaming 
Again, with placid light, 

The silver crescent gleaming 
Bright on the brow of night, 

Oh, then, with kindést greeting. 
In this same lonely dell 

May be a happier meeting ; 
Till then, my love—farewell! 
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